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then in (3c), over and above the simplification of complexity which 
is common to all noetic emphases, there appears a developing com- 
plexity of marked type, and then we appreciate a definite sense of 
futureness as existing in connection with the whole noetic emphasis 
(3c). 

When in any one moment there appear to be present several 
moments, and one of these appears to be qualified by pastness, one 
by specious presentness, one by futureness; then in one moment the 
total emphasis is a complex of three minor emphases of a first 
grade, (3a), (3b) and (3c) ; and each of these minor emphases of 
the first grade shows minor emphases of a second grade ; so that the 
highly complex emphasis of the moment may be symbolized thus : 

(36) Pastness. (3a) Presentness. 

[Pl;pl.2. pi. 2. 3]. [pi. 2. 3. 4. 5. pi. 2. 3. 4. pi. 2. 3]. 

(3c) Futureness. 
[pi. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9 . pi. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6 . pi. 2. 3 1 

What the value of these suggestions may be I am probably not 
well able to judge. I present this hypothesis thus for the first time, 
although it was thought out a number of years ago, and during the 
intervening years has been constantly borne in mind, and has been 
found in harmony with the facts of our conscious life so far as they 
appear to my OAvn introspection. 

As I have said above, this seems to me to be an opportune mo- 
ment to present it to my fellows for criticism and suggestion. 

Henry Rutgers Marshall. 

New Yoek City. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Hobbes. Sir Leslie Stephen. English Men of Letters Series. New York, 

The Macmillan Co., 1904. Pp. v + 243. 

The following note by F. W. Maitland appears at the end of this study 
of Hobbes : " During the last months of his life Sir Leslie Stephen was 
writing this book. When he could no longer work he asked me to see it 
through the press. Its readers should, I think, be told that he had some 
thoughts of adding to it a few sentences about the influence exercised by 
Hobbes on later philosophers, the French Encyclopaedists and the English 
Utilitarians, and that he gave me some notes, by the aid of which this 
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addition might have been made. However, before his death I had sent 
him word that the book was so complete that no second hand ought to 
touch it. I have only made those small changes that must always be made 
whenever a book is printed. He expressly charged me to acknowledge 
his debt of gratitude to three of his precursors ; his friend Croom Robert- 
son, Dr. F. Tonnies, and M. Georges Lyon." 

The addition of the ' few sentences ' to the book might, perhaps, have 
made it a more satisfactory study of Hobbes than it is. Unfortunately, 
it contains no definite estimate of Hobbes either as a man of letters or as 
a philosopher. Yet both these estimates were to be expected in a contri- 
bution on Hobbes to the series to which this book belongs. A number of 
quotations, a cursory mention of his writings in the chapter devoted to his 
life, and a few scattered sentences suffice for the presentation of his 
literary side. A chapter might have been given to the subject, for Hobbes's 
literary activity was wide and varied, his style original and peculiarly 
strong and vivid. The following sentence, among others, shows that the 
possibility of a fuller treatment of this subject was not overlooked : " The 
man, as Robertson remarks, who began his career by translating Thucy- 
dides, and ended it by translating Homer, cannot be taken as a simple 
contemner of literature" (p. 66). 

The impression left on the reader's mind of Hobbes as a philosopher is 
that he was ' a most estimable old gentleman misled by an excessive passion 
for logic ' (p. 215). Indeed, Hobbes is not treated with the seriousness 
he deserves. His inconsistencies and difficulties are too often exposed as 
frailties of temperament, even when the same inconsistencies and difficul- 
ties appear in many of the greatest philosophical classics. Hobbes' Levia- 
than needs, no doubt, an ideal sovereign to be thoroughly successful, but 
Plato's Republic needs a similar kind of philosopher. It is difficult for 
Hobbes to explain why science based on definitions should be absolute 
while definitions are themselves arbitrary. It is equally difficult for Kant 
to explain why the forms of knowledge should have objective validity and 
yet be themselves subjective. Yet it is such difficulties as these that are 
made to cloud the real importance and significance of Hobbes. He is 
treated in general with a narrow critical and historical setting. Often 
contradictory estimates are given. For instance, we are told that " the 
Leviathan, once so terrible, may be taken for an intellectual fossil — a 
collection of erroneous assumptions and sophistries which are confuted in 
a paragraph or two of the student's text-books " (p. 73). Again : " In fact, 
Hobbes's Leviathan represents what is called ' the modern State ' " (p. 204). 
And again: "As a matter of fact, Hobbes's legal doctrine came to life 
again in the hands of Bentham and his follower, Austin, the legal lights of 
the ' philosophical radicals.' Maine observes that they had scarcely any- 
thing to add to Hobbes's analysis of the meaning of law " (p. 207). All 
this is out of harmony with some of the opening sentences of the book: 
" Thomas Hobbes . . . was the most conspicuous English thinker in the 
whole period between Bacon and Locke, and his long career, described on 
the modern scale, would certainly have filled at least a couple of portly 
volumes. The actual accounts fill only a few pages. Yet, brief as they 
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are, they give perhaps as distinct an impression of the main outlines of a 
notable figure as could have been produced by far more elaborate detail. 
Hobbes himself was obviously convinced — I have reasons for hoping that 
his conviction was well founded — that a distant posterity would thirst for 
information about him" (p. 1). 

The work is divided into four chapters with the titles, ' Life,' ' The 
World,' 'Man,' 'The State,' and is well indexed. The exposition of the 
philosophy follows the general lines laid down by Hobbes himself. In the 
chapter on ' The World,' there is a discussion of (1) his starting-point and 
aims, (2) logic, (3) physical science. The chapter on ' Man ' is subdivided 
into (1) psychology, (2) theology, (3) determinism. The chapter on ' The 
State ' deals with (1) contemporary controversies, (2) the social contract, 
(3) the Leviathan, (4) the moral law, (5) the spiritual power. The expo- 
sition of the last two chapters is made unduly full of difficulties by compli- 
cating it with the bearings of Hobbes's supposed religious beliefs. For 
these difficulties are at best the personal difficulties of the philosopher 
and by no means essential difficulties of this system. They do, of course, 
throw light on the opposition of Hobbes's contemporaries. 

The life is well written and as complete as possible in view of our 
meager knowledge of the facts. One does not find, however, the statement 
that the circumstances revealed by Hobbes's biography have an important 
bearing upon an appreciation of his philosophy (p. 70), very thoroughly 
worked out. Much emphasis is put on his admiration of geometry and on 
an early conversation on the importance of motion in a theory of sensa- 
tion (p. 18). In those days it was hardly a mark of distinction for a 
philosopher to admire geometry, and the conversation can hardly be reck- 
oned among the ' circumstances of his life.' The bearing of contempo- 
raneous political events on the peculiarities of his political theories is, 
however, well worked out. Much is made of the timidity of Hobbes. He 
was, indeed, very timid, but it is questionable if he deserved this thrust : 
" A man may refuse to serve as a soldier, at least if he can offer a substi- 
tute. ' And,' he adds, ' there is allowance to be made for natural timor- 
ousness, not only to women, of whom no such dangerous duty is expected, 
but also to men of feminine courage ' (they may have been born in 1588)" 
(p. 195). The fact that some courage was needed to write and publish 
a book like the Leviathan is not noted by way of contrast. Yet the book 
was, naturally, the reason for timidity. Very few people, not even a 
Galileo or a Spinoza, were eager for martyrdom in those days. Well 
written and complete as the life is, one will profit by reading Aubrey and 
Robertson in connection with it. 

The general statement of Hobbes's philosophy appears to be free from 
error. It is the emphasis on unessentials, on personal peculiarities and 
on co mm on difficulties and inconsistencies already noted, which makes 
the treatment so decidedly unsatisfactory. With these given their proper 
place, a very clear statement of the general principles and implications of 
the philosophy is to be found. Considerable space is properly given to 
Hobbes's theory of knowledge. Here we find the same insistence on geo- 
metrical method which we find in Descartes and Spinoza, and which is 
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crystallized in Hobbes's terse statement: 'The only way to know is by 
definition.' The theory is criticised acutely, but so much is made of the 
doctrine that definitions are 'arbitrary,' that one needs to be reminded 
that Hobbes insisted not only on the arbitrary and accepted character of 
definitions, but also on the conditional character of science. For in- 
stance, little reference is made to such important statements as this: 
"There are of Knowledge two kinds; whereof one is knowledge of facts; 
the other knowledge of the consequence of one affirmation to another. 
The former is nothing else but sense and memory, and is absolute knowl- 
edge; as when we see a fact doing, or remember it done; and this is the 
knowledge required in a witness. The latter is called science; and this is 
conditional; as when we know, that, if the figure shown be a circle, then 
any straight line through the center shall divide it into two equal parts. 
And this is the knowledge required in a philosopher ; that is to say, of him 
that pretends to reasoning." x Until due recognition is given to such 
explicit statements, we can have no adequate idea of what Hobbes meant 
by calling science at the same time absolute. Indeed, it is just here that 
we find the source of his dogmatism. He thought it useless to attempt to 
frame a universal conclusion from premises with different interpretations, 
and absurd not to accept one which was drawn from admitted definitions. 
He sought everywhere systematic consistency. It may be urged that he 
did so at the expense of the fluidity of the processes of acquisition. Yet 
his ideal is certainly worth serious consideration, especially in a time like 
ours, when this same fluidity is given as a reason for inevitable confusion 
in systematic thinking. Little is to be lost by emphasis on logical rigid- 
ity. It is our means of correcting our definitions. 

The author points out that we owe nothing to Hobbes's physical 
theories. Due prominence is given to the doctrine of movement in psy- 
chology, but the similarity in aim and method in his psychology to that of 
recent tendencies should have been emphasized. In this respect a mod- 
ern psychologist finds greater kinship with Hobbes than with Locke. His 
method is physiological. He did not experiment, but it is quite evident 
that he paved the way for profitable experimentation. In short, with 
him psychology was most emphatically a natural science. 

The exposition of Hobbes's moral philosophy is accurate as far 
as it goes, but it is inadequate. The moral philosophy is easily dis- 
missed by characterizing it as ' egoism.' It is egoism, perhaps, but this 
view may vary widely in the hands of different thinkers. Undoubtedly 
Hobbes traces all morality and all civic regulations back to the indi- 
vidual's hopes and fears, but he insists with unqualified emphasis that the 
individual, as such, affords no bases whatever for moral judgment or 
action. It is only in organized society that morality can exist and have 
meaning. There can be no obligation when the only person to whom the 
individual is obliged is the individual himself. Self-interest may lead to 
morality, but when once we have a moral law, self-surrender and obliga- 
tion are imperative. Further, it is a mistake to suppose that Hobbes re- 

1 ' Leviathan,' chapter IX. 
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gards the individual as naturally selfish in any other sense than that his 
acts are the natural expressions of his individual character. Individuals, 
as he conceived them, differ widely in ' manners,' or character. They can 
attain their appropriate satisfaction only by realizing, as far as possible, 
their natural tendencies. They may be as ' unselfish ' as the most ardent 
altruist could wish. So, too, an individual may be moved by sympathy, but 
Hobbes insists that he is not so moved unless he is naturally sympathetic. 
It is quite evident that the author of this book, in dealing with these ques- 
tions, would have done well to have borne more effectively in mind 
Hobbes's doctrine that 'the only way to know is by definition,' for the 
definitions of the author and the philosopher are far from being the 
same on these controverted points. It is true that Hobbes's estimate of 
the ' natural man ' is not high, but he is by no means unique in that. On 
the other hand, he estimates the civic and moral man as responsible for 
all the benefits and glories of civilization. 

The author is undoubtedly correct in pointing out that the majority of 
moral philosophers do not accept Hobbes's identification of the moral and 
the civil law, although here, again, the importance of definition is not to 
be overlooked. Hobbes aimed at a moral philosophy which should be 
definite and positive. It becomes, thus, in his hands, simply the morality 
of positive law. Where there is no law, there is no transgression and no 
obedience; and no law is binding unless one is really bound to it. Hobbes 
could not conceive that a person is morally bound to do a thing which he 
could leave undone without incurring punishment from some one who 
had the acknowledged right and power to inflict it. He would find the 
definition of obligation as ' the binding force of an ideal ' quite meaning- 
less when judged in the light of moral practice and ascertainable and 
unequivocal obligation. Nothing can bind unless it is commanded, and 
no man can, in strictness, command himself. In all this, Hobbes, as the 
author points out, is careless of the richness of the moral life as it is to- 
day conceived by many. Yet Hobbes's moral philosophy remains one of 
the strongest pleas for positive morality, an unflinching insistence on re- 
spect for law as such, a vigorous protest against the doctrine that the 
individual's obedience to positive law is to be construed in the light of his 
liking for it and not in the light of the power which can enforce it. This 
may be an inadequate doctrine, but it is not simply the logic of an ' esti- 
mable old gentleman.' It may sound brutal and do injustice to the finer 
moral feelings, but it is most wholesome. It may make no account of 
the unwritten laws of public opinion, but it has the merit of being defin- 
ite. It may be presented with too great confidence that it has been dem- 
onstrated, but it is far from being absurd. Indeed, ethics to-day would 
profit much more by a renewed analysis of moral action in the light of 
positive law than by continuing to discuss the rival claims of intuition- 
ism and utilitarianism. 

The author's analysis of Hobbes's distinctly political theories in their 
application to practical government and historical practice is the most 
satisfactory portion of the book. The limitations under which Hobbes 
labored through ignorance of the history of the growth of institutions and 
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through the pressing controversies of his own day, are clearly exhibited. 
Two quotations may serve to bring this out. " Hobbes ... is not arguing 
for one form of government more than for another. He prefers mon- 
archy; but his special point is that in every form, monarchistic, aristo- 
cratic, or democratic, there must be a 'sovereign' — an ultimate, supreme, 
and single authority. Men, he says, admit the claim of a popular State 
to ' absolute dominion,' but object to the claim of a king, though he has 
the same power and is not more likely, for reasons given, to abuse it. The 
doctrine which he really opposes is that of a ' mixed government ' " (p. 
198). " Hobbes's dislike to popular rule may be due in part to a certain 
intellectual difficulty. A sovereign must needs be a unit. But Hobbes is 
not comfortable with abstractions, or with so vague a body as the sovereign 
in a complex political system. He likes to have a king — a concrete, 
tangible individual in whom his principles may be incarnated. This pre- 
vents him from recognizing one development of his theory which none 
the less was implied from the first. He perceives with perfect clearness 
and asserts in the most vigorous way that the division of sovereignty was 
the real weakness of the English system. His prejudices lead him to 
throw the whole blame upon the popular leaders. But a man of science 
should see that it is little to the purpose to blame individuals. Their dis- 
content is a fact: a philosophical reformer should aim not at denouncing 
the symptoms, but at removing the causes of discord. It was clearly 
hopeless to persuade either side that it was in the wrong; but he might 
have tried to give an impartial diagnosis of the disease. He might then 
have admitted that the true solution might be, not to give the power of 
the purse to the king, but to give the power of the sword to the parliament. 
If he had contemplated that proposition, he might have foreseen (I do not 
mean that any human being could wholly have foreseen) that his theory 
would apply to a radically changed order" (p. 203). 

Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. 
Columbia University. 



An Examination of the Rationalistic Attitude. Gustav Spiller. The 
International Journal of Ethics, July, 1904. Pp. 488-496. 
The average rationalist is so impressed by the evils of superstition that 
he decries emotion and will, forgetting that his own appeal in behalf of 
reason is evidently directed to the emotions of his hearers. Beason itself 
arises only to meet the demands of our complex practical needs and must 
be at all times the instrument of these. The love of reason is only one of 
the many justifiable passions of the soul. The rationalist is usually con- 
crete and negative, advocating, not the pure love of reason in all its mani- 
festations, but the abolition of unreason as embodied in some supernatural 
religious system, forgetting that the destruction of this but leaves the field 
open to the host of equally objectionable naturalistic quacks and medicine- 
men. When ' it is no more the gods who are believed to protect us, it is 
an endless number of systems of diet, exercise and what not' Moreover, 
life is far too complex to permit of action based only upon rationally 



